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ming CHIMES 


fs By AxicE MEYNELL 
tt Decoration by Howard Simon 
== E 
S- Ss Brief on a flying night 
—_. From the shaken tower, 
SS A flock of bells take flight, 
— —_—- And go with the hour. 











Like birds from the cote 


WA 
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== to the gales, 
EEE Abrupt—O hark! 
ae A fleet of bells set sails, 
ad And go to the dark. 


Sudden the cold airs swing, 
Alone, aloud, 

A verse of bells takes wing 

And flies with the cloud. 
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FOR SKYLARK AND GYPSY 


By Mase LEIGH HuNT 


Illustrated by Alexander Key 


Dan’t,” whispered Tom, “do you know that Father is 
sleeping in the sitting-room tonight, with all his clothes on?” 

‘“‘That’s so he can be ready if Morgan comes,” answered 
Daniel. 

“Let’s get up and dress, too,” suggested Tom, eagerly. “We 
don’t want the rebels to catch us in our nightshirts.” 

With chills of excitement coursing down their spines, the 
boys hastily pulled on the shirts and trousers they had taken 
off not more than five minutes before, and scrambled back 
into bed. Tom even laid his straw hat carefully over his 
stomach, and composed himself rigidly for a night of watch- 
fulness, with his barlow knife clutched in one fist. For the 
boys had seen Grandmother marching off to bed with the roll- 
ing-pin under her arm. ‘They had heard Sister Emily bar- 
ricading her door. They had seen their mother kneeling by 
her bed in prayer. They had watched their father cleaning 
and oiling his gun. They knew that Governor Morton had, 
on this July day of 1863, issued a General Order announcing 
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the presence of the enemy in Indiana—that all men should 
form themselves into companies and prepare to repulse the 
Confederate raiders, led by General John Morgan. They 
knew that rumors were flying thick and fast through all this 
southern Indiana country, and that the people were filled 
with terror and alarm. 

“Tell me again what Father said at supper, Dan,” whispered 
Tom. 

“Well, you see, Morgan came up through Kentucky to 
Brandenburg. That’s right on the Ohio, you know. He cap- 
tured some river steamers, and by last night all his troops were 
in Indiana. This morning he came up to Corydon, and there 
was a battle. But there weren’t enough men on this side, and 
they had to surrender the town. There were some men killed, 
they say. Just think of that, Tom! Folks say they’re going to 
march on Indianapolis. So maybe they’ll come right through 
here, or at least to Salem, and that’s only three miles away.” 

“T wouldn’t want ’em to shoot me,” said Tom, “‘but I’d like 
to get a peep at them. Wouldn’t you, Dan?” 

“Yes, I would. Lots of people have run away from their 
homes, they’re so scared, but Father says we must stay right 
here and protect the farm. It was exciting helping Mother 
bury the silver, wasn’t it? But I know what worries Father. 
That’s Skylark and Gypsy. ’Cause the rebels are stealing lots 
and lots of horses.” Daniel suddenly choked. The idea of the 
beautiful mares being taken seemed unbearable. He sat up 
in bed. “They shan’t have them!” he whispered, fiercely. “If 
we'd get down on our knees and beg maybe they wouldn’t.” 

“T wouldn’t get down on my knees. I’d fight!” declared 
Tom, also sitting up. ‘Would they take Ol’ Charley, too?” 

“TI s’pose they might,” answered Daniel. “But he’s not 
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much of a war horse,” and the boys fell back on their pillows, 
full of a sudden smothered laughter. 

The next thing they knew Father was bending over them, 
shaking them out of their sleep. 

“I’m off,” said Father. ‘“*The Home Guards are wanted at 
Salem. Now, boys, Morgan may come through here. His 
troops are not harming women and children, but there’s no 
telling what they will carry off. I want you to lead Skylark 
and Gypsy down into the sink-hole and hide them there. Stay 
with them until all danger is past. I charge you with this re- 
sponsibility. Those mares are worth a lot of money.” 

“Shall we take Ol’ Charley, too?” asked Daniel, hoarsely. 

“No. Let Old Charley act as a blind for the mares. If you 
took him too, the raiders might make a search over the farm. 
They may anyway, but not if they’re in a hurry,” and Father 
smiled grimly. 

“But if we’re in the sink-hole all the time, Father,” com- 
plained Tom, “‘we’ll miss seeing everything.” 

“Never mind that.” 

So Father was off to Salem by sun-up. When Mother had 
wiped the tears away, she set resolutely to work, and soon there 
was fresh bread and a row of blueberry pies, for she said, 
“Only the Lord knows what the day may bring forth.” 

“These good pies are for the Home Guards,” said Grand- 
mother, her black eyes snapping. “We'll throw them down 
the well if the rebels come.” 

Before mid-morning there was the sound of firing in the 
direction of Salem and clouds of smoke in the sky. 

“T’ll bet they’re burning up the railroad station,” cried 
Daniel. ‘The smoke is coming from that direction.” 

“Hurry and take the mares away, boys,” ordered Mother. 
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“’ve fixed a lunch, for you may have to stay in the sink-hole 
along time. Take some sugar for the horses. Keep them and 
yourselves as quiet as possible. I'll ring the big bell when it 
is safe for you to come out.” 

In the barn the boys petted Old Charley. He had been in 
the family ever since they could remember, and they felt 
traitorous to him as they led Skylark and Gypsy out of their 
stalls, after feeding and watering them. Across the barnyard, 
along the edge of the cornfield, past the wheat field, now in 
shock, and into the far meadow went the boys, Skylark and 
Gypsy following with dainty steps. They arched their pretty 
necks. The morning sunshine struck gleams of light from 
their bright bay coats. They braced themselves strongly 
against the plunge down the steep sides of the sink-hole, as the 
boys descended into it. Such circular depressions as this one, 
formed by the solvent action of water on the limestone of the 
area, were common in southern Indiana. A cavern was 
formed underneath the limestone, and then the soil above the 
stratum of stone would sink. This one was twenty to thirty 
feet deep, and perhaps seventy feet in diameter. The bottom 
and sides were covered with verdure, so that its color was one 
with that of the meadow, and even from a short distance, a 
stranger would not have known that the sink-hole existed. It 
was a good hiding-place. 

At first the boys were thrilled at the idea of taking part in 
such a strategy against the enemy. They felt that they were 
active participants in the great contest in which the country 
was engaged. But it was hot down in the hole, for the sun 
now stood directly above them. And after the lunches had 
been eaten, the moments dragged as the boys waited in vain 
for something to happen. Two long hours had gone by, when 
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suddenly Skylark pricked up her ears. She gave a little 
whinny. Gypsy, too, flung up her head, listening, her eyes 
rolling. Daniel sprang to their bridles. And then to the boys 
there came the sound of thundering hoofs. 

“The rebels!” breathed Tom, and before Daniel’s horrified 
gaze, he was scrambling up the side of the sink-hole. 

“Tom!” cried his brother. “Get down! They'll spy you!” 

“I’ve got to see em!” Tom flung back. He disappeared 
over the rim of the hole. 
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“Tom, you traitor!” For a moment anger at his younger 
brother swept over Daniel like a flame. But all his attention 
had to be given to the mares, who were trembling and excited. 
He held his hands over their noses to keep them from whinny- 
ing, soothing them with soft words, and all the time he was 
hearing the sound of troops galloping along the highway, in 
what seemed an endless column. He heard the crack of 
horses’ knees as they struck the top rails of the fences, the clat- 
ter of the falling rails, and the soft thud of horses’ feet on turf 
as some riders cut across fields. He heard shouts, and the 
clipped accents of curt commands, though he could not dis- 
tinguish words. His arms ached with the strain of holding his 
hands over the muzzles of the mares. He was filled with an 
agonizing confusion of excitement, anger at Tom, and his own 
intense longing to follow his brother—to glimpse these raiders 
who were sweeping through his homeland like a swift, hot 
wind. Yet all he could see of the world above was the grassy 
rim of the hole, and a thin haze of dust that drifted across. 

At last the sounds died away. Daniel began to wonder if he 
could not lead the horses out of the hole. But he had not heard 
the bell. Had Mother forgotten him? As the moments 
passed, Daniel felt more and more neglected and isolated. He 
was thirsty. His anger at Tom grew. Everyone save him- 
self had seen the cavalcade, something they would remember 
all their days. There was anxiety, too. What had happened 
at the house? Skylark and Gypsy, calm once more, nudged 
his elbow with their soft noses, hunting sugar in his pockets. 
“You beauties!” he whispered. ‘Anyhow, the rebels haven’t 
taken you!” ‘This was his one consolation. 

Moments of exasperating silence dragged by, and Daniel 
was just on the point of leading the horses out, when again 
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he heard shouts, and the sound of horsemen. Then silence. 
And suddenly there was Tom almost falling into the green 
pit, his eyes as round as saucers, his face red with excitement. 
Daniel’s resentment flamed up again. But he forgot it as 
Tom’s words tumbled out. 

“Dan, they’ve gone! They took Ol’ Charley! He was 
going faster than ever he went—poor thing! And the soldier 
handed Mother a twenty-dollar Confederate bill to pay for 
him, but Grandmother snatched it and threw it on the floor, 
and said, ““We want none of your worthless rebel money!” The 
soldier picked it up, and made a bow, like they do in books, 
Dan. And he said, ‘If all the Northern ladies are as spunky as 
you are, Ma’am, then I’m glad none of you can go into the 
field against us.’ 

““And when they asked for food, Mother brought out the 
blueberry pies and crocks of cold milk. And Grandmother 
said, ‘Daughter, do you mean to say you’re going to let these 
gorillas eat up all those good pies?? And Mother said, ‘Yes. 
After all, they’re just a lot of hungry boys.’ And Grand- 
mother sort of snorted and said, ‘Hungry! Ill warrant they 
ate everything eatable in Salem not two hours ago. I'll have 
a piece of that pie myself, Daughter,’ she said, as sassy as you 
please, and she ate it up, right there before the soldiers.” 

“But how could Mother have fed all those men?” asked 
Daniel. “It sounded like there were thousands of them.” 

“Oh, most of them went by. This bunch of men that 
stopped were looking for horses. When they took Ol’ Char- 
ley, they asked where our other horses were. Gee, Dan, I 
quaked in my shoes when they asked that! But Grandmother 
spoke up. ‘When we heard that gorillas were coming,’ she 
said, ‘we sent our horses away to another region—some place 
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where you'll never find them.’ The man turned red, and an- 
swered back, ‘If Hobson weren’t so close on our heels, Ma’am, 
we'd take time to find them—all right.’ And that’s when 
he handed the bill to Mother.” 


As the boys led the horses out of the hole and walked toward 
home, Tom continued his recital. 

“And Dan, the men had lots of things they’d picked up in 
Salem—calico and muslin and tobacco and hams and sacks of 
grain, and nearly all of them had on new suits of citizens’ 
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clothes. There was one fellow that took a shine to Em’ly. He 
asked her how she would like a rebel for a beau. And Dan, 
he gave her a whole bolt of pink calico! He said something 
about a girl in Dixie, but that he’d found a prettier one right 
here in Indiana who couldn’t help it if she was a Yankee. And 
Grandmother heard him, and she said, ‘You go upstairs to your 
room, Emily Jane Driscoll. Yankee girls have nothing to do 
with rebels.’ But anyone with half an eye could see that 
Em’ly liked him, and when he jumped on his horse, he shouted, 
‘T’ll be back for you when we’ve won the war!’ ” 

This was all even more exciting than Daniel had imagined. 
As the boys turned the mares into the barn, Old Charley’s 
empty stall seemed to speak of many years of faithful service. 

“Gee!” mourned Tom, “I wish we had hid him, too!” 

“We!” scorned Daniel. ‘A lot you helped!” 

“You won’t tell Father, will you?” pleaded Tom. 

“I’m no tattle-tale,” muttered Daniel, “but you need a 
licking!” And then and there Daniel and Tom had a fight on 
the barn floor—a fight half belligerent, half good-natured. 

Father returned soon after the boys reached the house, and 
when he had assured himself of the safety of the family, and 
of the mares, he told them about events in Salem. ‘We 
hadn’t a chance,” he said, “‘against superior numbers, and well- 
trained men. I saw Morgan. He is a fine-looking man, and 
his troops adore him. They shut all the Home Guards in the 
courthouse, and proceeded to help themselves from the stores. 
When I protested, one of Morgan’s guards grinned and said, 
“Success has gone to their heads. You see, we haven’t any 
supply train in our rear. We've got to have food and fresh 
horses. It’s all a part of war. You Northerners can’t know 
what it means to these boys to come into this land of plenty, 
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after living in the South, stripped, and without harvests for 
two years. If they over-step the bounds a little—well, you 
needn’t get your backs up!” 

*“Humph!” snorted Grandmother. 

Then Father must hear all about the happenings at the farm. 
Tom forgot himself and chimed in excitedly. 

And presently Father turned on Tom. “It seems to me 
that you have a great deal to say for a boy who was supposed 
to be hiding in the sink-hole with Skylark and Gypsy. What 
about it? Weren’t you and Daniel there all the time?” 

Tom hung his head. ‘“Dan’l was, but when I heard the 
rebels coming, I couldn’t stay in that old hole a minute 
longer.” 

“So you disobeyed me, and shifted your share of the respon- 
sibility on Daniel.” Father’s scorn was withering. ‘Do you 
think that was square?” 

“No,” answered Tom. 

““He’s only a kid, Father,” interposed Daniel, for he saw 
what was coming. “And I gave him a licking—a good one!” 

But Father marched Tom off to the smoke-house. 

At supper Father asked how the mares behaved. 

“T held my hands over their noses to keep them from whin- 
nying. My arms ’most dropped off.” Daniel laughed. 

“Come here, my son,” said Father, and when Daniel stood 
by his chair, he said, “Folks, here is the real hero of the day!” 

“Aw,” protested Daniel, turning red, “I wanted to come 
out, too, Father.” He scowled. ‘Everybody else got to see 
the fun. You got to see Morgan, and all the goings-on in 
Salem. Mother fed them. Grandmother sassed ’em. Sister got 
the calico. Tom—even Ol’ Charley—I didn’t see a thing.” 

“That’s just it,” said Father. “You stuck to your post. 
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You wouldn’t have had the mares taken just for the sake of 
seeing the rebels, would you?” 

“T should say not,” cried Daniel. “For Skylark and Gypsy 
I would have stayed in that hole all night. I was just kind of 
mad there for a while.” 

Three days later Emily cried out, “There comes Old 
Charley!” 

Sure enough, when the old horse had served his day with 
the enemy, they had cast him loose, and he had found his way 
home again. He was lame and stiff and dirty. 

“Let me curry him,” cried Tom. 

“Very well,” said Father. ‘Tomorrow we shall put him 
out to pasture until he gets limbered up and rested.” 

That evening Daniel slipped out to the barn. Through the 
dusk he could see the white stars on the foreheads of the beauti- 
ful mares. They blew at him through their noses, fondly. 
But he stole past them, to where Old Charley stood, drooping 
and weary. He put his arm around the horse’s neck. “I’m no 
hero,” he whispered, “but you are. Just look what you did 
for Skylark and Gypsy! Say, Ol’ Charley, I wish you could 
talk! I bet you’d have the most exciting story of all!” 
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HOW THE MANX CAT 
LOST ITS TAIL 


By BLANCHE CowLEy YOUNG 


Illustrated by Grace Paull 


Far, far away in the Irish Sea there is a tiny island called 
the Isle of Man where the cats have no tails. They are called 
Manx cats and the people who live on this little island are 
called Manx, too. 

Although Manx cats are just as pretty as other cats, they 
look different because they have no tails and because their 
hind legs are longer than ordinary cats’ legs. With these long 
hind legs they can hop like a rabbit and this they always do 
when they are in a hurry. Their silky fur may be black, 
white, gray or striped, but the realest-real Manx cat has 
stripes of three colors, black, white and amber. 

No one knows the true story about the Manx tailless cats. 
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They lost their tails many hundreds of years ago when people 
were not paying much attention to such trifles. But the 
Manx people who know most about it, say that this is the 
way it happened. 

At the time when Noah was calling all the animals into the 
Ark made of gopher wood, there was one Manx cat that was 
out mousing. Sure enough, it had a striped coat of three 
colors, black, white and a lovely amber. Noah was eager 
to have this cat on board his Ark because a cat of three colors 
always brings good luck. To lose this cat now would mean 
bad luck to the Ark and all that was in it. 

It had taken Noah, his wife and three sons many years to 
get all the animals together in the Ark. They had worked 
hard ‘arranging the animals in their places and keeping them 
friendly. Shem, the first son, had complete charge of all 
the birds of the air. Ham, the second son, had complete 
charge of all the fishes of the sea. And Japhet, the third son, 
had complete charge of all the animals of the forest and 
jungle. Then, since Noah’s wife was such a good housewife 
and knew so well how to take care of children’s pets, Noah 
gave her complete charge of all the pet dogs, cats, ponies, 
birds, goldfish and every other kind of pet animal you could 
imagine. For, you remember, there were two of every living 
creature in this Ark made of gopher wood. 

After Noah discovered that the Manx cat was the only 
animal not in the Ark, he took upon himself the task of 
calling it in. He stood at the door of the Ark all of ten years 
calling “kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty,” and he was just about 
worn out. Who would not be worn out if he was six hun- 
dred years old and had been calling “kitty” for ten years? 

One day, Noah was about to give up. His thin legs would 
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not hold him up any longer, so his creaking old body slid 
down by the door of the Ark. There he sat stroking his 
long white whiskers. He must have been there a month or 
more when up came Shem, his first son, greatly excited. The 
birds had heard Noah calling the cat and they were all 
perched out on the roof ready to fly away. So Shem came 
to Noah to ask him what to do. But when he saw him what 
he said was, ““Why, Father Noah, whatever is the matter with 
you? In all these three hundred years I have never seen you 
so tired and nervous.” 

“Quite so,” said Noah to his first son, “the Manx cat does 
not come when I call her. The sky is getting darker and 
darker. I am afraid the rain will begin to fall any minute 
and I will have to close the door before the cat gets in.” 

“Well, Pll try,” said Shem and he called “kitty, kitty, 
kitty, kitty,” for a month or so. But no cat appeared. 

By this time some of the fish had heard about the cat, so 
all the little fish hid behind the whales and seals. This wor- 
ried Ham, the second son, so he came running to Noah to 
find out what to do. But when he saw him, what he said 
was, “Why, Father Noah, whatever is the matter with you? 
In all these two hundred and fifty years I have never seen 
you so tired and nervous.” 

“Quite so,” said Noah to his second son, “the Manx cat 
does not come when I call her. The sky is getting darker and 
darker. I am afraid the rain will begin to fall any minute and 
I will have to close the door before the cat gets in.” 

“Well, Pll try,” said Ham, and he called “kitty, kitty, kitty, 
kitty,” as loud as his two-hundred-and-fifty-year-old voice 
would permit. But no cat came. 

It does not take rats and mice very long to get the news that 
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there is a cat anywhere near, so they all locked themselves up 
in the elephant’s trunk. This worried Japhet, the third son, 
so he ran to Noah to find out what to do. But when he saw 
him, what he said was, ““Why, Father Noah, whatever is the 
matter with you? In all these two hundred years I have never 
seen you so tired and nervous.” 

“Quite so,” said Noah to his third son, “the Manx cat does 
not come when I call her. The sky is getting darker and 
darker. Iam afraid the rain will begin to fall any minute and 
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I will have to close the door before the cat gets in.” 

“Well, I'll try,” said Japhet, and he called “kitty, kitty, 
kitty, kitty,” as loud as his two-hundred-year-old voice would 
permit. Still there was no sight of the cat. 

While Japhet was calling the cat, the mice had wiggled 
around in the elephant’s trunk and tickled it so that the ele- 
phant was running wild all over the Ark. When it got to the 
side where the hippopotamus was, the Ark almost tipped over. 

Noah’s wife could not stand to have things all out of order 
and when the Ark almost tipped, she ran to Noah to learn 
what to do. When she saw him, what she said was, “Why, 
Father Noah, whatever is the matter? In all these four hun- 
dred years I have never seen you so tired and nervous.” 

“Quite so, dear wife,” said Noah, “the Manx cat does not 
come when I call her. The sky is getting darker and darker. 
I am afraid the rain will begin to fall any minute and I will 
have to close the door before the cat gets in.” 

“Well, I’'ll try,” said his wife and this is the way she called 
the Manx cat. “Spss, pss, pss, pss.” She must have been a 
Manx housewife for she knew how they call the cats in the 
Isle of Man. 

No sooner had she finished than the rain began to fall. Noah 
called his sons to help him close the heavy door of the Ark. He 
called out sharply, ““Who’s out, is out, and who’s in, is in,” and 
slam went the door. 

As soon as the cat had heard Noah’s wife call “‘spss” it came 
running as fast as it could. Half drowned, it just squeezed in 
as the heavy door closed, but not in time to save its tail which 
was sadly cut off. 

For a long time, no one on the Ark noticed the cat. It had 
sneaked off into a corner feeling very sad over losing its tail. 
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This was the most painful experience it had ever had and it 
hardly knew what to do or where to go. But it had learned 
this lesson—that it never pays to wait till the last minute. 

Then one happy day for the cat, Noah’s wife found it. She 
took it to the fire to dry and, with many bandages and good 
care, the place where its tail had been soon healed up. 





The first time the cat walked about to see how well it could 
balance itself without any tail, it met Father Noah. 

“What a queer look Father Noah is giving me,” thought the 
cat, “I guess he does not know how I sneaked in and he cut off 
my tail with that heavy door. I'll just speak to him.” 

Bee-bo, bend-it 

My tail’s ended 

I'll go back to Man 
As soon as I can 
And get copper nails 
To mend it. 
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After forty long days and forty long nights of the flood had 
ended, the cat found its way back to the Isle of Man. It 
hunted everywhere for its tail. 


Up to the top of Snaefel Mountain, 
Down to the bottom of the deepest glen; 
All along the rocky shore, 

And then all over again. 


Of course, by this time, the tail had probably been washed 
away in the flood. Or it may be that, if the cat found its tail, 
there were no copper nails to mend it. Hundreds of years 
have passed since then but today you will find hundreds of 
cats without any tails living their nine lives on the Isle of Man. 


THE LOCAL 


At the end of the lake 
The train goes past, 
It’s not very big 
But it goes very fast, 


It runs and it chuffs 
(Though it’s not very big!) 
Like a little cross man 
In a white curly wig. 
—ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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THE ANT YOU SEE HAS EIGHT PROJECTIONS, ——= 
=— FEELERS AND LEGS IN ALL DIRECTIONS, 
JOINTED AND JOINED BY GOOD CONNECTIONS; = 
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WHAT IS AN ANT? 


By WiLFrw BRoNsoN 


Illustrated by The Author 


W nat is it that makes an ant so ant-like, and what makes it 
so much like ourselves? 

An ant is like us because it is alive. It can run and see and 
feel. It breathes, gets hungry, builds a home and rears chil- 
dren. But an ant is an insect. Its body is made IN SEC-TIONS. 
The main parts of its body are separated by such a thin neck 
and waist that it looks as though almost cut in three. The 
first section is the head, the second is the chest (called thorax), 
and the third is the abdomen. 

In the head, as in our own, are the ant’s brains, its mouth 
and eyes. In its mouth are tongue and jaws. But instead of 
working up and down as ours do, the ant’s jaws move from 
each side to the middle. The eyes are rather different from 
our own. They are made up of many smaller eyes and can- 
not be rolled about as ours can. We can see a horse standing 
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still just as readily as a horse galloping. If the horse is still, our 
eyes move very quickly all over him. We get a good idea of 
his shape. But when an ant looks at a resting grasshopper its 
eyes cannot move to view it thoroughly. The ant’s idea of 
what the hopper looks like is much more clear when the hop- 
per moves a little. 

On the head are the ant’s two noses, the feelers used for 
smelling. They also serve as fingers, the ant touching what- 
ever interests it to learn its nature through the feel. But these 
are not its only fingers. Growing out of its chest section, the 
ant has (instead of two arms) six legs. Often it uses its front 
feet as we use our hands, to touch things, to grasp them, to 
lift, to push and pull. Its jaws, also, are used for grasping, lift- 
ing, pushing and pulling. So we might say the ant has fingers 
all over its face and chest. 

On the back of their chest section some ants have wings. 
These are the royalty, the young princes and princesses at the 
beginning of their lives as grown-ups. The long lacey wings 
of a princess ant are like the filmy veil a bride wears to her 
wedding and removes forever once she is married and queen 
of her own new home. The princess ant flies to her wedding 
and takes off her wings when she is ready to start a home and 
family of her own. 

In the third section, the abdomen, are an ant’s two stomachs, 
one much larger than the other. The small one is for its own 
use. The large one is a shopping bag in which it brings home 
food for other ants. In the drawing you will see how different 
are the sizes of its private and public stomachs. 

Now, an ant has jointed legs and so do we. But the ant’s 
joints are on the outside while ours are inside. The hard 
armor worn by the ant is its only skeleton, for it has no bones. 
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“In days of old when Knights were bold,” the Knights im- 
itated insects by wearing metal armor. A Knight oiled his 
armor to keep it from rusting and squeaking. The tidy ant 
shines its armor often with its oily saliva. For that matter, 
many people use olive oil to clean their skins. Many use oily 
cold-creams, and in Africa a woman will put rancid butter on 
her head, letting it melt down over her body. 
The Knight breathed through an opening in his helmet, and . 

the ant breathes through two rows of holes in the sides of its 
armor. Tubes carry the air from these holes to all parts of 
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its body for it has no lungs. When we breathe in, our lungs 
swell like toy balloons, and shrink as the air goes out again. 
Ants breathe by moving their abdomens like accordions. You 
can observe this kind of breathing more easily by watching the 
ants’ bigger relative, the wasp. 

Before oiling itself an ant removes dust from its head and 
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feelers. For this it has a fine pair of combs on each fore leg. 
The teeth of the combs meet and the feeler is pulled between 
them. We may remove a stray hair from a comb with our 
fingers, but the ant must clean its comb in its jaws. 

All through our bodies we have nerves, but the biggest ones 
are in our backs. The ant’s big nerves run down its under 


side. The heart of an ant, instead of being in its chest, is in the 
middle of its back. 
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Though ants work very hard they do take time to play 
sometimes. They wrestle with each other and may roll a grain 
of wheat around for the same fun we take in playing ball. 
There are ants which stop their work to gather in groups, as 
ata great convention. They all sit gently waving their feelers, 
which may be the way they listen. No one knows how ants 
hear for their “ears” have never been found. Perhaps the feel- 
ers are not only noses and fingers but ears as well. Maybe they 
are like portable radio receiving sets. At least we know the 
ants do hear, but what their meetings are about is still a 
mystery. 

The meetings may have something to do with the govern- 
ment of their ant country to which all are very loyal. Just 
as the ant’s public stomach is much larger than its own, so it 
cares more for the good of its country than for its own good. 
Each ant, though fond of sweet food, gathers most of it for 
the use of other citizens. And though it wishes to go on living, 
yet it will fight and even die to save the lives of its people. 

We have seen that there are male ants, the princes, and fe- 
male ants, the princesses and the Queen-mother. But the 
greatest number of ants that swarm through the city—the 
workers—are females also. But they have been born without 
the ability to have children of their own. And so probably 
they do not wish to. They are so interested in the building of 
their great cities, in all the endless chores to be done, in hunt- 
ing and bringing in the city’s food supplies, in looking after 
the Queen and caring for the eggs she lays and rearing all her 
babies, that they have no wish to be raising youngsters of their 
own. 

In any field there may be several different ant nations. A 
number of cities may belong to one nation if their Queens are 
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sisters. One ant can tell another’s nationality by its smell. 
Ants which do not smell alike are foreigners to each other, and 
may be enemies. Each nation claims a certain region as its 
land and no other kind of ant is supposed to trespass there. 
They do not put up “No trespassing, no hunting” signs, but 
they have scouts who patrol the border. These treat a tres- 
passer very badly. Or, should a whole nation of enemy ants 
be about to attack the scouts’ own cities, they rush home to 
give the alarm. There is no time to tell each citizen by feeler 
tap-talking. They bang their heads against the walls of their 
tunnels as we might strike a fire-bell. It is just as though they 
shouted “Call out the guard!” Everybody knows at once 
what is wrong and they get ready to fight off the attack. 

Of all insects, ants are no doubt the smartest. ‘Thousands 
of them, united, form great nations, with a very useful 
language and a government, vast numbers of hard working 
people, and their own armies of soldiers. The smartest animals 
which have backbones and inside skeletons are men. And 
men have nations, language, government, vast numbers of 
working people and armies. ‘This is true only of ants and men, 
not of any others in the Animal Kingdom. 


RIDDLES 


By CaRROLL 
1. How can a hat be tired? 
2. Why are hats like gardens? 
3. Did you ever see a hat look sad? 
4. Did you ever see a hat buying things? 
5. Can hats fight? 
Answers on page 47 
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HATS 


The Briton wears a Bowler 
The Scotchman wears a Tam 
The Fez is worn in Egypt 
The Straw by Uncle Sam. 


I wear a gray Fedora 

You wear a Jockey Cap 

I wish someone would tell me 

Who looks the greatest Sap. 
—CARROLL 











ADRIFT IN THE ANTARCTIC 


By Lorene K. Fox 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley 


THE Story So Far: In 1914 Sir Ernest Shackleton led his 
second expedition to the Antarctic, a group of twenty-nine 
men, hoping to find a way to cross the unknown sea of ice be- 
tween the Ross Sea and the Weddell Sea. But misfortune fol- 
lowed them at every turn. First, their ship, the Endurance, 
was crushed before their eyes. Then, their improvised refuge, 
Ocean Camp, was broken up, and in three small boats they 
made a perilous journey through icy seas to Elephant Island, 
a rocky, desolate spot. Even there they were not safe, so 
Shackleton and five others set out in the little James Caird, 
only 23 feet long, to seek help and a rescue ship at the whaling 
stations on South Georgia, 700 miles away. 


Part Two 


Ir was a thrilling and hazardous adventure. Like a leaf be- 
fore autumn winds, the tiny boat was swept and hurled by the 
lashing waves. From the day she left the island, there was not 
a dry spot in the James Caird. ‘The men were wet and cold. 
They were experienced sailors, but the violent motion of the 
boat made them seasick much of the time. The wind’s loud 
whistle and the roar of crashing seas all but deafened them. 
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Their salt-laden clothes caused a chafing of the skin, which 
the sea-water made worse. Often the waves curled right up 
over the boat, leaving a great hollow, like a tunnel, through 
which the men could look out abeam. For hours at a stretch, 
it seemed that they would be engulfed and plunged to a watery 
grave. 

The party was so organized that three of the men were on 
duty at a time, one of them steering while the other two bailed 
out water. On about the eighth evening out, Shackleton 
quietly announced, “There'll be no watch tonight, boys.” 


















































The ocean seemed peaceful enough; there were no bergs about, 
and very little wind. “Let’s all get a good night’s sleep,” he 
finished. And for several hours everyone slept. 

At about three o’clock they all woke up, feeling somehow 
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that something was wrong. ‘“She’s sinking!” Sir Ernest 
shouted in alarm. “It’s the ice that’s taking her down!” The 
boat was coated with ice and so was the mast—heavy and 
thick and fast growing thicker. Frantically the men set to 
work, chipping away with all speed. Two sleeping bags, 
heavy with ice, were thrown overboard to relieve the weight. 
A biting wind had come up and the men were chilled to the 
bone before they succeeded in clearing the boat of the danger- 
ous ice. 

A few days later, reported Shackleton, a fiercer gale had set 
up “‘a tremendous cross-sea, the worst, I thought, that we had 
experienced. At midnight I was at the tiller and suddenly 
noticed a line clear sky between the south and the south- 
west. A moment later I realized that what I had seen was not 
a rift in the clouds but the white crest of an enormous wave. 
During twenty-six years’ experience with the ocean in all its 
moods, I had not encountered a wave so gigantic. It was a 
mighty upheaval of the ocean, a thing quite apart from the 
big white-capped seas that had been our enemies for many 
days. I shouted, ‘For God’s sake, hold on! It’s got us!” Then 
came a moment of suspense that seemed drawn out into hours. 
We felt our boat lifted and flung like a cork in’ breaking surf. 
We were in a seething chaos of tortured waters, but somehow 
the boat lived through it, half full of water, sagging to the 
dead weight and shuddering under the blow. We baled with 
the energy of men fighting for life. . . .” Somehow, they 
managed to escape this attack of the sea and proceed wearily 
on their dreadful journey. 

They had been fighting cold and hunger and thirst and the 
elements in this way for two weeks when shags were seen. 
Shags, you know, are birds that never venture farther than 
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fifteen miles from land. At twelve-thirty that day, mountain 
peaks came into view. South Georgia at last! In the four- 
teen days since the men left Elephant Island they had traveled 
nearly 700 miles. 

Their thirst had become almost more than they could en- 
dure. Yet their destination, the whaling stations, were on the 
other side of the island, and a landing on this side was impos- 
sible. Great blind rollers and swirling waves threatened the 
boat from every direction. With the breakers thundering in 
their ears, they edged further down the coast. There seemed 
little chance that they could hold their own against the driv- 
ing gale. This, then, was the end! ... But the hours wore on. 
The wind gradually shifted and hope returned. 

““We must get water or ice,” Shackleton told Worsley, “two 
of the men are weakening.” 

“Why not call at Wilson’s Harbour on our way around the 
coast to the whaling stations?” Worsley asked. 

For a moment Shackleton did not answer. Then he said 
slowly, “To tell you the truth, Skipper, I don’t want to put 
to sea in her again. We are lucky to be alive and I should be 
mad to risk losing everything by getting blown away to the 
west of South Georgia.” 

“(Do you mean to cross the land to the whaling stations?” 

“We'll try!” 

The idea of crossing the wild unexplored mountains that 
lay between the six men and their goal, seemed almost un- 
thinkable. But the damaged boat was no longer sea-worthy 
and the men on Elephant Island must be rescued. There was 
only one thing to be done then: the untrodden mountains 
would have to be crossed! 

Two days later, after a bitter struggle with the wind and 
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the waves, the six men landed on South Georgia—gaunt, worn, 
and frozen—almost more dead than alive. A stream of clear 
water ran close to the shore, and they drank long and deeply. 
The next few days they spent in a nearby cave, resting and 
trying to regain their strength. All of them were frost-bitten 
about the feet, and two of them were quite ill. But Sir Ernest 
knew that they must push on somehow. So about eight miles 
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farther along the coast toward King Haakon Bay, they set up 
Peggotty Camp where the sick men were left in charge of a 
third. 

Then Shackleton and two others set out on their wild trip 
across the island. A full moon lighted their way up over the 
steep mountain-sides, rising trackless before them. By the 
end of two hours they had climbed 2500 feet into a thick dull 
mist, sinking to their ankles with every step in the soft sticky 
snow. 

It was a strenuous climb for men so weakened by exposure, 
and every twenty minutes or so they would drop down flat 
on their backs to rest. ‘Time and again as they toiled through 
the darkness, they would stop short on the brink of a giant 
pit or chasm. One morning they were hurrying along to es- 
cape a deep fog that seemed to be following them. They came 
to some very steep slopes of soft snow, and finding no better 
way, they sat down on the snow and slid, covering 900 feet in 
less than three minutes. ‘We looked back,” wrote Shackle- 
ton, “and saw the gray fingers of the fog appearing on the 
ridge, as though reaching after the intruders into untrodden 
wilds. But we had escaped.” ‘There followed hours of 
crawling up rugged steeps and over miles of crevassed glaciers. 

Early one morning they stopped to rest, and two of them 
fell asleep. Shackleton waked them a few minutes later. 
Dawn was just bursting over the gray sky, and through a gap 
between two great peaks ahead, he could see the dim outlines 
of a whaling station! Breathlessly the three men gazed upon it, 
their hearts too full for speech. When they heard the steam 
whistle blowing, it was music to their ears. It “told us that 
men were living near, that ships were ready, and that within 
a few hours we should be on our way back to Elephant Island 
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to the rescue of the men waiting there.” 

Tosave time, they risked a steep descent down the mountain 
side. At the bottom of the slope, they came upon a rugged 
ice-cliff, almost perpendicular. With a rope tied securely 
around him, Shackleton went down, cutting steps in the ice 
for the others to use. From here they followed the bed of a 
good-sized stream until it suddenly ended in an abrupt water- 
fall about forty feet high. Crean was the heaviest of the three 
men, so Shackleton and Worsley lowered him first. “He dis- 
appeared altogether in the falling water,” Shackleton wrote, 
“and came out gasping at the bottom. I went next, sliding 
down the rope, and Worsley, who was the lightest and most 
nimble of the party, came last. . .. We had flung down the 
adze from the top of the falls and also the log-book and the 
cooker wrapped in one of our blouses. That was all, except 
our wet clothes, that we brought out of the Antarctic, which 
we had entered a year and a half before with well-found ships, 
full of equipment, and high hopes. That was all of tangible 
things, but in memories we were rich.” 

They reached the Stromness whaling station at three 
o’clock, May 20, 1916, only thirty-six hours after leaving Peg- 
goty Camp. They were odd-looking figures. Their beards 
and long hair were heavily matted, their faces unwashed, their 
clothes, which they had worn for nearly a year now without a 
change, were ragged and unsightly. Quite close to the station 
they met two small boys and asked them for directions to the 
manager’s house. Startled by the three tattered creatures, the 
boys took to their heels and ran. 

Down at the wharf, Shackleton found the man in charge 
and asked if the manager was at home. 

“Yes,” he said, staring at them. 
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“We would like to see him,” Shackleton went on. 

“Who are you?” 

**We have lost our ship, and come over the island.” 

The man wrinkled his brow. “You have come over the 
island!” he exclaimed, doubting. Such a feat was unheard of. 
He went in, however, to carry the message, and it was not long 
before the three men, after making arrangements to send a 
vessel around to Peggotty Camp, were enjoying the comforts 
of the manager’s home. What a treat it was to scrub them- 
selves clean again in a real bathroom, to put on fresh clothes, 
and to sit down to a hearty meal looking like civilized men! 
For a while they listened to accounts of the World War, and to 
other news of their year-and-a-half away from the world. 
Then they set about making plans for rescuing the men at 
Elephant Island. This proved exceedingly difficult. 

Nor did their well-laid rescue plans work out so easily. 
Sir Ernest set out first in a steel whaler, leaving the South 
Georgian harbor May 3, 1916. For a time all went well; the 
burly vessel cut her way with little trouble. Within sixty 
miles of Elephant Island, however, the pack closed stubbornly. 
The ship could not pass through, with all her trying. Dis- 
appointed and ever more anxious for the welfare of his men, 
Shackleton had to return to the Falkland Islands. 

A second time he set sail, this time aboard a steel trawler. 
And again, within twenty miles of her goal, he was forced 
back by ice and bad storms. Still a third trial was unsuccessful 
when his small ship the Emma was severely damaged by the 
ice. Disheartened, but quite undaunted, Sir Ernest redoubled 
his efforts and set out on August 25th with a small steel vessel 
from Chile. A tried old vessel this one was, rusty and un- 
painted now, having seen many years of hardy service. But 
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her prow was plucky and fortune fair. Scarcely five days 
after leaving port, she appypached Elephant Island. A mile 
and a half away from it, Worsley’s sharp eyes first spotted 
the camp, which proved to be a hut made from the two over- 
turned boats, about which the men, in an effort to keep the 
party cheerful, had composed this song: 


“The wall’s without a single brick, 
The roof’s without a tile; 

But nevertheless, I must confess, 

By many and many a mile, 

It’s the most palatial dwelling-place 
You'll find on Elephant Isle.” 


The “palatial dwelling-place” was almost buried beneath 
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a deep covering of snow, from which one figure after another 
appeared, running excitedly toward the rescuers. 

Leaving the ship, Shackleton and the other men rowed 
swiftly to the shore. Four months had passed since Shackleton 
had taken leave of the party, marooned and helpless in that 
frozen outpost of Antarctica. 

“Are you all well?” Shackleton shouted, hailing Frank 
Wild. 

A hearty cheer arose from the men, and the answer came, 
“We are all well, Boss!” 

The heart of the beloved leader was touched. 

**Thank God,” he said under his breath. 

The End 
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Note. Quotations in this narrative are from SouTH by E. H. Shackleton (Mac- 
millan), ARGONAUTS OF THE SOUTH by F. Hurley (Putnams), and CONQUEST OF 
THE SOUTH PoLE by J. G. Hayes (Macmillan), by permission of the publishers. 
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“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 
The Book and the Film 


SOMETIMES miracles happen! Sometimes the heroes in a 
book actually come to life. This is what happened recently 
in regard to Harvey and Manuel, the two chief characters in 
Rudyard Kipling’s famous novel, ““Captains Courageous.” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, motion picture producers, de- 
cided to bring the book to life; and they succeeded in doing 
so in such a remarkable manner that any boy or girl may walk 
to the theatre now and meet his beloved heroes. 

Harvey is impersonated by Freddie Bartholomew, who has 
all the fascination of the original character, and Manuel, the 
Portuguese fisherman, is portrayed by Spencer Tracy, a 
rugged, singing fellow who knows the sea and understands 
the heart of a boy perfectly. 

Because these two heroes live again, it is interesting to recall 
that Kipling wrote “Captains Courageous” in America. 

His residence here was something of an accident. He had 
started from England on a world trip in which he planned to 
write books and study foreign countries. Midway, however, 
he discovered that the bank that held all his money had failed; 
and he was compelled to end his travels and seek a home at the 
nearest port. The port happened to be America, and Rudyard 
Kipling settled, as a result, in New England. 

Here, Kipling became interested in fishermen and one day 
he said to his friend, Dr. James Conland, who had once been 
a sailor, that he would like to write a sea story. 

From that day on, Kipling and Dr. Conland visited old 
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taverns where seamen had dined, hunted up old sailors and 
learned their stories, and collected a great deal of data having 
to do with ocean life. They made a special study of the cod- 
fishing. Cod are deep-sea fish and the men are weeks at sea on 
fishing expeditions. 

All these details are faithfully duplicated in “Captains 
Courageous.” And any boy or girl who goes to see this pic- 
ture will actually feel that he is on the same boat traveling 
with Harvey and Manuel, fishing with them, racing other 
ships, and undergoing all the perils and adventures of stormy 
and fair weather. 

It is interesting, at this point, to know also that “Captains 
Courageous” represents Kipling’s idea about how to live suc- 
cessfully. Kipling believed work was good for people, that it 
made them stronger, better, happier. 

When Harvey is first encountered in “Captains Coura- 
geous” he is a weak boy, spoiled, selfish and headstrong. But 
when he finds himself on the schooner among the hard- 
working fishermen, he learns to work and to like it. 

The filming of “Captains Courageous” required one of the 
longest expeditions in the history of pictures. A sea-going 
unit covered more than twenty thousand miles and spent four 
months taking pictures. They brought back shots of fishing 
fleets in action from Port au Basque, Newfoundland; Canso, 
Liverpool and Sheldon in Nova Scotia; Gloucester, Boston 
Harbor and Norfolk. 

Some off the camera experts and directors associated with 
the picture had to take a course in navigation and seaman- 
ship on the lot where the interiors were shot. The authenticity 
of all the ocean sequences was checked up by James B. Con- 
nolly, author of Gloucester stories and technical adviser. 
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SINGING ADVERTISEMENTS 


By MARGARET THORNE 





Will ye buy a_ ve-ry fine Brush? 


Srnec this as he walked along the street, the brush mer- 
chant used to seek customers in London over two hundred 
years ago. Think how gay the streets must have been in those 
days before department stores or automobiles. Whether you 
wanted oysters or radishes or strawberries for lunch, you just 
listened from your window until you heard the right tune, 
and then ran out to buy what you wanted. 

““New Oysters, new wall-fleete Oysters,” sang one vendor. 

“Whyte radish, whyte young rad-ish,” sang anuvher. 

“T have ripe strawberries ripe,” sang still a third. 

Often it was not possible to understand the words, as the 
vendor approached, and one must know by the tune what 
was being offered for sale. It must have been fun knowing all 
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those tunes as they passed back and forth, and a bit difficult 
for those who came from other places, and did not know them. 
How do you suppose the boy from the country felt when he 
ran out to get gingerbread and found it was the scissors- 
grinder? 

It seems very dull, now, in contrast, that many of us do our 
buying in department stores, or even by telephone, never 
seeing or smelling what we have to buy. Today, in America, 
we look at great ugly billboards along the roadside. In those 
days one heard a pleasant sing-song voice, chanting: 

“Will you buy my dish of eels?” 

“Have you any work for a tinker?” 

“Any bellows to mend?” 

“Hot apple pies!” 

““Ha’ ye any rats or mice to kill?” 

And, of course, even today in London on Good Friday, you 
can hear voices high and low, near and far, calling ““One-a- 
penny, two-a-penny, Hot Cross Buns!” 

In this country, in Charleston and other parts of the South, 
some folk still use this colorful method of advertising their 
wares. In the French Quarter of New Orleans, the butter- 
milk man may often be heard crying 





But-ter - milk .... But-ter- milk... 


In New Orleans, too, you will hear the song of the black- 
berry woman. She gets up very early to gather the ripe black- 
berries and comes into town with a basketful of fragrant fruit 
balanced easily on her head. The berries are fresh with dew, 
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and she covers them with large leaves to shade them from the 
sun, for she has a long walk totown. This is what she sings. 
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Black-ber-ries, fresh an’ fine, I got black-ber-ries, la-dy 





Fresh from de vine. I’got_black-ber-ries, la-dy, Three’glass fo’ a 





dime, I got black-ber-ries, I got black - ber-ries, black-ber-ries. 


If you live in New Orleans, perhaps you know the Romanay 
song. Romanay comes from the French word meaning 
““chimney-sweeper.” Before the winter sets in, the chimneys 
need to be cleaned out, and down the streets one hears this: 





Rom - a-nay,’Rom-a-‘nay, Rom-a-nay, la-dy I 





know whyjyo’.chim-ly won’ draw. Stove won't bake an’ yuh 





can’ make no cake an’ I know why yo’ chim-ly won’ draw. 
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In Havana, Cuba, if you ever go there, you will hear street 
cries, too, many of them in a minor key. The cobbler has a 
noisy call, the farmer sings gaily as he peddles live, squawking 
chickens, and the mango sellers advertise their presence with 
a queer haunting melody. Mangoes, a yellowish tropical fruit, 
are hawked in wagon loads, protected from the hot sun by 
tents of palms. 

Nowadays in New York one sometimes hears 





Clothes for cash! 


And in the spring, when the wagons loaded with lovely 
flowering plants come by, the man walking beside them calls 
out their names and seems to be making a song as he urges 
people to buy. In your cities and towns, do you sometimes 
hear Street Cries too? 








Acknowledgment is made to the publishers for permission to reprint words and 
music of the songs quoted above: To Albert and Charles Boni for the songs of the 
buttermilk man, the chimney sweep and the blackberry woman, taken from MELLOws, 
by R. Emmet Kennedy; to Novello and Company, Ltd. for the English street cries 
taken from THE O_p Crygs OF LONDON, by Sir Frederick Bridge. 
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Drawing by RACHEL FiELD for TAXIS AND TOADSTOOLS 


A LETTER ABOUT POETRY 


Dear MarTHA and Joe: 

You already have most of the best poetry ever written for 
children. You have Stevenson and Blake, Christina Rossetti 
and Walter de la Mare; you have Lear and Carroll, Field and 
Riley, and, latest of all and in some ways best of all, A. A. 
Milne. But there are some other poets I like—though I 
won’t spoil your enjoyment by telling you why I like them. 

The two I think are especially good are Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, who wrote UNDER THE TREE (Viking. $2.50), and 
Winifred Welles, who wrote SkirPING ALONG ALONE (Mac- 
millan. $1.75). 

Three others well worth your knowing are Rachel Field, 
Eleanor Farjeon, and Rose Fyleman. I recommend two books 
by each. By Rachel Field: Taxis anp Toapstoots (Double- 
day. $2) and BRANCHES GREEN (Macmillan. $1.50). By 
Eleanor Farjeon: JoAN’s Door (Stokes. $2), and OVER THE 
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GARDEN WALL (Stokes. $2). By Rose Fyleman: Fares 
AND CHIMNEYS (Doubleday. $1.25) and THE Rossz FYLe- 
MAN Fairy Book (Doubleday. $3.50). 

The child-poet I like best is Hilda Conkling. Her books 
are PoEMs BY A LITTLE Girt (Stokes. $1.50) and SHOEs OF 
THE WIND (Stokes. $1.50). 

And just for good measure—and just for fun—I’ll name 
two other books you'll find enjoyable: Hop, Skip anp Jump, 
by Dorothy Aldis (Minton, Balch. $1) and Davm Has His 
Day, by Lysbeth Boyd Borie (Lippincott. $1.75). 

You'll both like most of the poetry in these books. Some 
of it is rather sad, like pretty music, and some of it is gay 
and funny, like dance tunes. Both kinds are good, depending 
on the mood you’re in. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER BARNES 


HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK AWARDS 


SEVEN SIMEONS by Boris Artzybasheff (Viking. $2) and 
THE SMUGGLER’s SLooP by Robb White III (Little Brown. 
$1.75) have been chosen for the Herald Tribune spring book 
awards. Readers of Story PARADE will be delighted to see 
SEVEN SIMEONS in a fine new dress with colored pictures. 
Older children will find THE SmuccLErR’s Stoop a thrilling 
story about real modern children. 


A CorrECTION—Horned frogs run. They do not jump or hop. In 
ANGELA’S RATTLESNAKE, published in May, the author has called our 
attention to the editorial error, on pages 17 and 18. 
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JUST IMAGINE 


Just imagine, 
Butterflies with wings of gold, 
Houses made of gingerbread, 
Where young people never go to bed. 
Just imagine, 
Candy sticks as big as trees, 
Chocolate bars for bricks, 
Honey made by silver bees, 
Telephone poles of licorice sticks. 
—ROoBERT HUMPHREY, age II 
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—DorotHy ANNE CUMMINGS, age 6 
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THE OLD, OLD HOUSE 


Not far from our house stands a lonely house. It’s a 
tumbled-down house. The door is off its hinges and the 
shutters are swinging to and fro. A window is broken. All 
the paint is washed off. When I think of it I remember that 
it used to be a cute little house. It seems to me so sad now. 
Sometimes I think that the old house is saying, “I hope some- 
one will come and live in me. I am so lonely all by myself.” 

—JEAN KERNAN, age 8 


COUNTRY 


A peaceful town 
A stream, a hill, 
A pleasant lane 
A pretty rill. 
A rushing train 
A row of shops 
And in the distance 
Mountain Tops. 
—Patty McCurdy, age 12 


Answers to riddles on page 26: 1. It may get all worn out. 
2. They both have beans in them. 3. No, but I saw one that 


was pretty blue. 4. No, but I’ve seen a hat shop. 5. Well, I 
have seen a hat box. 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY PARADE. 
We invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or essays from one 
hundred to three hundred words in length, short descriptions, interesting 
plays, stories of travels, puzzles, riddles, or remarkable 0 
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INDEX: JANUARY-JUNE, 1937 


ARTZYBASHEFF, Boris (author-illustrator), Seven Simeons. Part I, March, 25; Part 
II, April, 14; Part III, May, 33. 

ATWELL, RUTH Marvin, Soft and White. April, 13. 

BAKER, ELIZABETH W., Angela's Rattlesnake. lll. by Henry C. Pitz. May, 15. 


Bay Ley, Dorotny (illustrator), Adrift in the Antarctic by Lorene K. Fox. Part I, 
May, 3; Part II, June, 28. 


BENET, Laura, The Hidden Valley. Ill. by Herbert M. Stoops. Part II, Jan., 13; 
Part III, Feb., 17. 


Book REvIEwS: Adventure Today. Jan., 41; Once Upon a Time. Feb., 42; Animal 


Stories. March, 43; Pioneers. April, 41; Choosing Your Own Books. May, 45; 
A Letter about Poetry. June, 44. 


BRINK, CAROL RyriE, Goody O’Grumpity. Ill. by Lois Lenski. Feb., 26. 


BRONSON, WILFRID (author-illustrator), What is an Ant? June, 21; What is a 
Penguin? May, 40. 


BuFANO, REMO (author-illustrator), Strings and Things. Feb., 28. 
BULLER, MARGUERITE, Cat’s Whiskers. Jan., 23. 

“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,” the book and the film. June, 38. 
CARROLL (author-illustrator), Hats. June, 27; Riddles, June, 26. 
CARROLL, RUTH (author-illustrator), Peanuts and Percy. March, 39. 


CARTER, RusSELL GORDON, Umgor Guards the Flock. Ill. by Henry C. Pitz. 
March, 3. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH, Sitting Here. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Jan., 24. The 
Local. June, 20. 


CREDLE, ELuis (author-illustrator), Johnny and His Mule. May, 20. 
Davis, Lavinia R., Sky Team. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Jan., 26. 


Dosis, FRANK (illustrator), Dart’s Birthday by May Emery Hall. April, 26. Sky 
Team by Lavinia R. Davis. Jan., 26. 


Du Bots, WILLIAM PENE (author-illustrator), The Fish-Net Mystery. Jan., 33. 
EICHENBERG, Fritz (illustrator), Sitting Here by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Jan., 24. 
FENTON, CARROLL LANE (author-illustrator), Little Long-Leap. April, 32. 


Fox, LoreNE K., Adrift in the Antarctic. Ill. by Dorothy Bayley. Part I, May, 3; 
Part II, June, 28. 


GINCANO, JOHN (illustrator), Traveling Alone by Sarah Wheelock. March, 11. 


GLINTENKAMP, H. (illustrator), When Louis Took a Vacation by Gean L. Griffith. 
March, 34. 


GriFFITH, GEAN L., When Louis Took a Vacation. Ill. by H. Glintenkamp. 
March, 34. 


HALL, May Emery, Dart’s Birthday. Ill. by Frank Dobias. April, 26. 


HUNT, MABEL LEIGH, Benjie’s Hat. Ill. by Kate Seredy. Jan., 3; For Skylark and 
Gypsy. Ill. by Alexander Key. June, 3. 


Kesey, ALICE GEER, How Many Donkeys? Ill. by Howard Simon. April, 38. 


Key, ALEXANDER (illustrator), For Skylark and Gypsy by Mabel Leigh Hunt. 
June, 3; The Weaver's Song by Margaret Thomsen Raymond. Feb., 2. 

LANG, Don, Nibs—A Little Deer of the Adirondacks. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Feb., 9. 

Lez, ARDEN, A Riddle. March, 38; Thunder. April, 31. 
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LENsKI, Lois (illustrator). Goody O’Grumpity by Carol Ryrie Brink. Feb., 26; 
The Old Sow Took the Measles. April, 24. 


MERWIN, DeciE (illustrator), Smells by Kathryn Worth. May, 2. 

MEYNELL, ALICE, Chimes. Decoration by Howard Simon. June, 2. 

Miter, Betry, The Wind. Decoration by Rosalie Slocum. March, 2. 

Moopy, ELIzABETH, Wheel Sounds. March, 42. 

O'BRIEN, JACK, Sandhog. Ill. by Earle Winslow. April, 3. 

Our Own, a department by children. Jan. 43; Feb., 44; March, 43; April, 43; 
May, 42; June, 46. 

PALMER, ROBIN, Riddles. Jan., 40; The Bobcat. March, 40. 

PatcH, EpirH M., Little Long-Leap. Il. by Carroll Lane Fenton. April, 32. 

PAULL, GRACE (illustrator), How the Manx Cat Lost Its Tail by Blanche Cowley 
Young. June, 14. 

Pirz, Henry C. (illustrator), Amgela’s Rattlesnake by Elizabeth W. Baker. May, 
15; Ungor Guards the Flock by Russell Gordon Carter. March, 3. 


RAYMOND, MARGARET THOMSEN, The Weaver's Song. Ill. by Alexander Key. 
Feb., 2. 


SEREDY, KATE (illustrator), Benjie’s Hat by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Jan., 3. 


Simon, Howarp (illustrator), How Many Donkeys? by Alice Geer Kelsey. April, 
38; Chimes by Alice Meynell. 


SLocuM, RosALig (illustrator), Te Wind by Betty Miller. March, 2. 


Sons, Settin’ On A Rail—Negro Folk Song. Jan., 32; The Range of the Buffalo— 
A Cowboy Song. March, 22; The Old Sow Took the Measles—A New England 
Ballad. Decorations by Lois Lenski. April, 24; Sourwood Mountain—a Kentucky 
Mountain Song. May, 27; Street Cries, in Singing Advertisements, June, 40. 


Stoops, HERBERT MorTON (illustrator), The Hidden Valley by Laura Benet. Part 
II, Jan., 13; Part Ill, Feb., 17. 


THORNE, MARGARET, Singing Advertisements. June, 40. 
WARNER, RuBy, Let#’s Act It. May, 30. 
WHEELOCK, SARAH, Traveling Alone. Ill. by John Gincano. March, 11. 


Wiese, Kurt (illustrator), Nibs—A Little Deer of the Adirondacks by Don Lang. 
Feb., 9. 


WINSLow, EARLE (illustrator), Sandhog by Jack O’Brien. April, 3. 


WortTH, KATHRYN, Smells. Decoration by Decie Merwin. May, 2; The Tame Swan 
Talks to the Wild Swan. Feb., 41. 


YOuNG, BLANCHE COWLEY, How the Manx Cat Lost Its Tail. Ill. by Grace Paull. 
June, 14. 
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A Summer of Adventure on 
OLD CAPE COD 
awaits you at 

BONNIE DUNE or 


for 35 boys, 8 to 14 
23rd season 





CHEQUESSET 
for 40 girls; 15 midshipmites, 7 to 10 
24th season 


Come to Camp Bonnie Dune or Camp Chequesset and your summer will be like 
“Story Parape”—continuous adventures, camping in the woods, exploring ponds 
and rivers, sailing, fishing, cruising, giving plays or making sea chests. 
Eight Weeks’ Season $325. 
The Association for Arts in Childhood, Inc., can answer inquiries on these camps. 


For full information write to 
Mr. & Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers, Jr., 208 E. 68th Street, New York, N. Y. 


et a PAD raat ec ee Pee nt eR Pira ana 





INCLUDING . . 





FREE ADVICE ON ALL PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
LEARN WHICH SCHOOLS ARE ACCREDITED 
ALSO SUMMER CAMPS 


. Preparatory, Boarding and Day, Military, Two Year 
Colleges, Colleges, Secretarial, Art, etc... . 


For Catalogues and Information Relative to Individual Requirements .. . 
Call, Write or Telephone an Educational Advisor at 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, Inc. 
(Chartered by the State of New York) Maintained by Accredited Private Schools 
522 Fifth Avenue (at 43rd St.), N. ¥. C. 


MU rray Hill 2-9420 





Quannacut Camps s1Ai 7 

Cost You Only 
per wk., $120 for 9 wks. 790 acres 

>, woods and hills 90 mi. N.Y.C. Pri- 
vate lake, land and water sports, 
riding, camp crafts, music, dancing, 
drama, tutoring if desired. Progres- 
sive program. 20th season. Jr., Sr., 
irls 8 to 18. Ask for illustrated book- 
et ‘‘A’’. Inquire YWCA Camp Dept., 
129 E. 52d eg ot Plaze 3- 5280 








LILLIPUT 


a camp for 4 to 10 year olds 
9th season. 
Lovely, rambling house in 
ideal .surroundings within 
few hours of New York. 
a staff. —- 
sician, trained nurse. 
fo’ Children. 
ANNE JOSEPHSON REgent 7-0683 
16 East 80th Street 
LILLIPUT PLAY GROUP, in session at above 
address, from October to June, under same 
direction. 








CAMP GREENBRIER 
39th Season 


For Boys. Junior Camp, ages 7-12. Senior 
Camp, 13-18. Individual Achievement Pro- 
gtam. Unsurpassed Personnel, Location and 
Equipment, including Physician, Registered 
Nurse, Hostess and Camp Mother, Dietitian. 
Your interest, investigation and comparison 
invited. Fee reasonable and no extras. Write 
J. C. Carter, Box 188, B. M. I., 
Bordentown, N. J. 





Kindercamp 
SEASIDE FARM 


If you have work demanding concen- 
tration, if you wish to travel, to study, 
or rest leave your children who are 
under eight years old in this happy 
vacation land on beautiful Muscongus 
Bay, Maine. 
Elizabeth W. Bartlett, Director 

29 Arlington Street, Newton, Mass. 
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THE GROVE SCHOOL and CAMP MADISON 


24 boys and girls 


nursery through high-school—a pro- 
ressive, non-sectarian, all - year- 
round country boarding school — 
emphasizing habit training, personal 
and social adjustment, and character 
development. Resident nurse and 
psychologist. Admission any time. 





48 boys and girls 


ages 2% to 16—non-competitive 
activities—unlimited creative oppor- 
tunities—a free, constructive vaca- 
tion, not a transplanted regimenta- 
tion—1, 2, 3, or 4 months. Resident 
physician, nurse, and psychologist— 
only 100 miles from New York City. 


JESS PERLMAN, Director 


$300 for 3 months 


MADISON, CONN. 


$225 for 2 months 











Te Whanga 


NEAR LAKE WARAMAUG 


For 25 boys and girls. 


Open June to October. 


A varied, delightfully informal and creative —— for young- 


sters from 4-12. Everything is done to help eac 


child gain a meas- 


ure of purposefulness, resourcefulness and self-reliance. 


Rate: July 3rd-August 28th $250.00 
Pre- and Post-Season Rate $3.50 per day. 
Parents are invited to visit or send for folder. 


MARY KNOXTON 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. wERNER KNOXTON 


Telephone: NEW MILFORD 193 Ring 3. 








IMPORTANT 


ARE YOU GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 
THEN DON’T FORGET TO SEND US YOUR 
ADDRESS, SO THAT YOU WILL NOT MISS 





THE GYPSY SERIAL BEGINNING NEXT MONTH. 
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DEUX ENFANTS DE FRANCE 
DEUX ENFANTS A LA MER 


By Juliette Moen Macy 
Pictures by Lena Brooke McNamara 


Two little gayly colored picture books 
with simple French text. The first book 
describes “des enfants,” Jacques and 
Marie, at home in France—the second, 
a happy vacation at the seashore. 





Each, 50 cents 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY—460 Fifth Ave.—N. Y. 





Now ... and until June 1st .. we offer a 
Full Year's Subscription to Horn Book for $1.50* 


In celebration of the SPRING FESTIVAL OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS, initiated 
by the New York Herald Tribune, HoRN Book offers this Festival Rate 
on subscriptions for one year. (The regular price of HORN BOOK is 50 
cents a copy, $2.50 a year.) 


Here is our reply to man 

| . P A T y I AM more and more delighted with The Horn 
etters urging that HE Book; there has never been a magazine like it. It 

Horn Book be made more stands for the best in children’s literature, past, 
. . present, and future, for its courage and vision in- 

widely available. fluence not only what is being read and written to- 


* This offer applies only to day, but the work of tomorrow as well. Every number 
bscripti di has some article that is fresh and stimulating, and it 
new su scriptions sent di- sets a standard for what is really worth while. Back 


rect to the Horn Book at the numbers of The Horn Book are among my most valued 
address given below reference files MARGERY BIANCO. 


THE HORN BOOK 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every month. 
Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 
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Special Offer—Story PARADE Book and one subscription—$2.50 
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“ONLY THE BEST IS A PK 
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GOOD CNOUGH FOR CHILDREN’ 
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communify ? 


Junior ProGrams is the ONE and ONLY non. 
commercial organization supplying, the demands of 
educators and parents for worthwhile young peo- 

programs of every lype, by the finest ~ pro- 
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= ¢/| WRITE FOR INFORMATION } 
7 ‘2| JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC, 
SY 22s WEST 571TH. ST. 
Ai NEW YORK 
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Offering Unbiased Criticisms of Current Films 


MOTION PICTURE REVIEWS 


—A unique handbook for those who wish —Evaluation of suitability for children 
to choose their film fare with dis- listed according to age classifications. 
cretion, 

—Of great value to parents as reviews —Reviews are compiled from comments 
state suitability for children’s entertain- of university trained women who vol- 
ment. unteer services. 


Motion Picture Reviews published monthly by 
THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB - LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


American Association of University Women 
943 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10c PER COPY $1.00 THE YEAR 


















HOW TO MAKE 
MARIONETTES 


By Edith F. Ackley 


Interest in puppetry and marionette mak- 
ing is rapidly increasing. “How to Make « 
Marionettes,” by Edith F. Ackley, one of the <cyg 
latest Picture Scripts series, will give you 
simply and clearly directions for making 
marionettes, a stage and stage properties. Unique 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of this 24-page 
booklet which is addressed to children. 

Paper cover, $.20 Board cover, $.30 
Order your copy from 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 














